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Welcome 
to 


Fairbury Echoes Museum 


105 East Walnut 


GLASSWARES EXHIBIT 
Examples from 1800's thru Depression Era 


Glass products are a part of all our lives al- 
though we many times take them for granted. The Ancient 
Egyptians were the first to discover the art of glass 
making, but through the centuries it spread around 
the world reaching this continent in the early 1600's. 
Since that time the American glass makers have im- 
proved the art to the point of the mass production 
we know today. This exhibit displays examples of glass 
making dating from the late 19th century through 
the Depression Era. The following paragraphs explain 
the various glass types that you will find on display. 


PRESSED GLASS 


Technically, this entire exhibit, minus a few 
exceptions, is composed of various forms of pressed 
glass. The term pressed glass is usually used for 
examples of pressed glass from the turn of the century 
and before. It is also referred to as Pattern Glass 


As early as the 1820's, Americans were experimenting 
with machine made pressed glass. By the 1840's there were 
many factories producing machine made pressed glass. 

This art was perfected by the late 1800's to the extent 
that pressed glass was sometimes mistaken for cut glass. 
Pressed glass of this era was clear, colored, and opaque 
and the patterns were as varied as the companies. The 
glass was sometimes "Blown Molded" meaning it was blown 
into a mold by man. This type differed from machine made 
pressed glass in that the pattern on the outside was 
reversed on the interior. Normally pressed glass objects 
have a smooth interior. Mold marks are usually visible 
on pressed glass and these can vary from two to five. 
Molds used for pressed glass were made of copper and iro 
Iron molds were used to produce crisp lines in design 
and copper for smooth, flowing designs. One of the 
earliest examples of pressed glass in this exhibit is th 
creamer and sugar bowl labeled Amberette, dating back to 
the 1880's. 


ART GLASS 


This name is the term given to the glass produced 
mainly between 1880 and 1900 and sometimes to the 
glass produced during the Art Deco period during the 
1920's through the 1940's. Unlike pressed glass, this 
glass was handcrafted by skilled workers. There were 
approximately 2 dozen kinds of this glass created by 
craftsmen in this country and in Europe. One of the 
better known art glass producers in this country is 
Lewis Tiffany who first specialized in stained glass 
and then in Art Glass. This glass, unlike the pressed 
glass tablewares of the era, was produced for a limited 
public as a form of art. That is why this glass is 
expensive as a collectible and more varied in design 
as most pieces were formed by hand blowing the glass. 
There are various forms of Art Glass on display here, 
including the hand blown glass canes and the cranberry 
glass, as well as the cut glass on display which is 
considered a form of Art Glass, 


CUT GLASS 


Glass cutting in our country came into being 
during the Civil War, some twenty years after Americans’ 
started pressing glass. The period which collectors 
refer to as "the brilliant period" lasted from 1865 
to 1915. The cut glass produced during this period has 
a brilliant sparkling appearance which was achieved 
by making deep cuts with a large abrasive wheel in a 
glass blank and then polishing the cut piece. Deep 
cuts in the glass were possible through the use of a 
particular type of glass made with flint. The same 
brilliant effect was achieved with lead crystal and 
crystal. Polishing was first done on a wooden wheel 
using jeweler's rouge, but after.:1900, an acid dip was 
used to aid or replace polishing done on a wheel. Cut 
glass is still being produced today and it is wise to 
use caution if you are collecting older cut glass. The 
pieces on display date from the early 20th century and 
show the variations of patternsin cut glass. 


CARNIVAL GLASS 


This glass was first produced to compete with 
the expensive Art Glass in the early 1900's. Carnival 
glass was originally called Taffeta Glass, but the 
name changed in the 1920's when it was used at carnivals 
and circuses as give-aways. Carnival glass received 
its iridized appearance from being sprayed with hydro- 
fluric acid and later being dipped in vinegar to iridize 
it. This form of pressed glass can be seen in over 
1,000 patterns and as many as eight colors of glass. Our 
display features only a few of these patterns and colors. 


GREENTOWN GLASS 


The above name refers to glass produced by the 
glass company in Greentown, Indiana, known as the 
Indiana Tumbler and Goblet Company. This company had 
a short life being in operation only from 1894 to 1903. 
The factory was totally destroyed by fire in 1903 and 
never rebuilt. The company did produce several beautiful 
glass colors and patternsmainly in tablewares and 
novelty items, The glass the company is most noted 
for is the Chocolate glass it created. This is a form 
of slag glass and sometimes classified as Art Glass. 

The company produced two ‘other unusual colors of glass 
known as Golden Agate and Rose Agate. Rose agate glass 
pieces are a rare find since the factory burned shortly 
after the glass was created. The items on display here 
are examples of the quality and color known to Greentown 
Glass. 


MILK GLASS 


This opaque white glass was used during the 18th 
century as a substitute for white porcelain. It was 
produced in our country before the War of 1812, but 
was not produced commercially until the 1870's. This 
glass was made into many forms, but it is commonly 
seen today in plate form and covered dishes featuring 
animal forms on the lid. A variationof white milk glass 
is the glass known as marble glass. It is also referred 
to as slag, onyx or agate glass. This glass is an opaque 
glass composed of 2 colors. The most common color com- 
bined with white is purple, but it was produced in 
combinations using blue and white and green and white 
in England. Although the purple and white combination 
was widely produced, pieces are scarce and it is now 
being reporduced in various forms. Black milk glass was 
also produced, but it is a rare find. It is fortunate 
that the museum has the opportunity to display both 
the white and black milk glass for this exhibit. 


DEPRESSION GLASS 


Depression Glass is the pressed glass produced 
from the late 1920's to the early 1940's. This glass 
- derived its name from the era it was created in rather 
than the type of glass it was. This inexpensive glass 
could be purchased for pennies and was often given 
away in cereals and ground meals as well as "dish nights" 
at movie houses. This glass was produced in three basic 
ways. The mold-etched method produced glass that was 
molded in a mold that has been acid etched to produce 
a semi-high relief pattern in the glass. In the chipped 
mold method, the mold produced glass patterns that 
appeared to be cut into the glass. There was also the 
traditional mold method producing glass pieces in 
various shapes with no surface pattern. Depression glass 
was produced in some 25 colors and 95 patterns by various 
companies. The rarest of the colors was the amethyst 
glass produced only in 1935. The museum display offers 
many of the colors and patterns Depression glass was 
made in. 


HEISEY GLASS 


Few glasswares have the distinction of being 
identified by the maker as opposed to being identified 
by the type or form of glassware it is. A. H. Heisey 
probably did not realize in his youthful years as a 
German immigrant's son that his glass making skills 
would become so distinguished to have him declared the 
"dean of American Glassmen". The Heisey company, 
founded in 1895, made all types of glassware including 
commercial lines for fraternities, clubs, restaurants, 
bars and hotels all over the world. The majority of 
the glass bears the letter "H" surrounded by a diamond 
shape but not all since this trademark was not patented 
until 1900. Heisey glass was produced in clear, and 
colored glasses which were added to the Heisey line in 
the 1920's. Heisey and his sons designed many of the 
glass pieces, but they had other designers in the 
company also. The family was active in the company for 
many years as each of Heisey's three sons took his 
turn at being president of the company. The company 
ceased operation in 1958, in Newark, Ohio, but many of 
the company's molds were purchased by the Imperial 
Glass company and being produced today although none 
of the pieces bear the Heisey tradmark. The museum 
display offers many examples of the diversity in design 
and creativity that A. H. Heisey and Co. offered in 
their glasswares. 


* * * 


We hope you have enjoyed this exhibit 

on glasswares. The table settings on 
display will be changed periodically 

to allow viewers to see various examples 
of tablewares used during the Depression 
years and before. 


Thank you and please come again. 


